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ST.  JAMES    SANCTUARY   AND   REREDOS 


Editor's  Note: — The  following  narrates  the  great  straggles  and  sacrifice 
encountered  in  a  New  World,  where  the  Word  of  God  was  little  known.  Missionaries 
were  sent  from  England  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  "Preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  Mankind."  They  went  forth  in  face  of  danger,  discomfort  and  sacrifice,  per- 
forming their  -mission  with  true  repentance,  earnestness  and  fidelity,  assisted  by  a 
few  consecrated  laymen.  Now,  as  a  Modern  World,  should  we  not  show  our  grati- 
tude to  them  by  leading  us  in  the  true  way  of  better  life,  with  faith  and  belief  in 
God  our  Saviour? 

Sincerely, 
April,  1939.  William    L.   deRosset. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTICES 

BY 
REV.  ROBERT  BRENT  DRANE,  D.  D. 

1843 

The  earliest  distinct  information  which  we  have  of  this  Parish  carries  us  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738.  Thirty  years  before  this,  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  then  Province  of  North  Carolina  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Venerable  Society  in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and 
several  clergymen  had  been  sent  to  the  more  populous  precincts  of  Roanoke  and 
Albemarle.  The  whole  Province  had  also  been  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  and 
several  laws  had  been  past  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  the  support  of  religion. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  period  above  named  that  any  decisive  measures  were 
taken  for  planting  the  Church  here.  Wilmington,  (so  called  in  honour  of  the 
Duke  of  Wilmington,  but  previously  known  in  the  history  of  the  Province  by  the 
name  of  Newtown)  consisted  at  that  time  of  only  a  few  houses,  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear,  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  Parish  of 
St.  James,  however,  embraced  the  whole  of  New  Hanover  County,  and  the  clergy- 
man, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  required  to  perform  missionary  duty  to  the 
distance  of  many  males  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast.  The  first  minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  who  is  known  to  have  officiated  here,  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Marsden.  We  know  but  little  of  this  gentleman,  or  of  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  the  Parish.  It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Records  of  the  Venerable 
Society  for  1738,  "That  Mr.  Marsden  had  a  settlement  in  the  Parish,"  (probably  a 
plantation)  "and  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  officiated  here 
for  several  years."  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  some  of  the  Parishioners,  the 
Venerable  Society  gave  Mr.  Marsden  a  temporary  appointment  as  their  missionary 
in  St.  James,  but  before  he  became  fully  settled  under  the  seal  of  their  authority 
"they  became  dissatisfied  with  his  character  and  withdrew  the  appointment."  The 
person  appointed  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Marsden  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moir.  This  gentle- 
man had  previously  served  as  a  missionary  in  South  Carolina,  and  brought  with 
him  strong  testimonials  from  the  commissary  and  other  clergy  of  that  province 
as  "a  person  of  good  life  and  learning" — a  character  which  he  fully  sustained  dur- 
ing-  a   ministry  of   ten   years   in   the  service  of  this   Parish. 

The  first  record  of  Mr.  Moir's  ministry  in  this  place,  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  Venerable  Societv,  dated  Wilmington,  October  29,  1740.  It  states  "that 
through  God's  blessing  he  had  arrived  safe  at  his  mission  in  the  month  of  May 
preceding,  and  had  travelled  over  most  parts  of  it,  which  extended  a  hundred  miles 
along  the  coast — that  he  found  the  inhabitants  so  scattered,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  minister  to  them  as  he  could  wish — that  the  generality  of  the  people  were  very 
ignorant,  but  seemed  willing  to  be  instructed,  which  had  greatly  encouraged  him 
in  his  labours,  and  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  baptized  two  hundred  and  ten 
children  in  his  travels  among  them." 

In  the  year  1742,  the  Venerable  Society  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  clergy- 
men for  both,  resolved  to  unite  this  parish  with  that  of  St.  Philip's  in  Brunswick, 
and  the  two  places  continued  for  several  years  to  form  one  mission  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moir.  The  first  letter  of  the  missionary  after  this  change, 
which  is  dated  at  Brunswick,  1743,  stated,  "that  during  the  preceding  year  he  had 
received  into  the  Church  by  baptism  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  children  besides 
seven  adults,  and  that  he  had  also  administered  the  Holy  Communion  at  his  various 
stations,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons." 

The  diligence  of  this  devoted  minister  in  this  place,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, secured  to  him  the  warm'  and  grateful  attachment  of  many  to  whom  he 
ministered.  As  an  evidence  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  congregation 
of  St.  James  forwarded  to  the  Venerable  Society  about  this  time  (1745)  a  letter  of 
thanks,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract:  "We  esteem  ourselves  most 
happy  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moir.  He  hath,  to  the  great  com- 
fort and  edification  of  our  families,  in  these  dark  and  distant  regions  of  the  world, 
prosecuted  the  duties  of  his  calling  with  the  utmost  application  and  diligence; 
adorned  his  character  with  an  exemplary  life  and  conversation — showing  uncorrupt- 
ness,  gravity  and  sound  speech,  so  that  they  who  are  of  the  contrary  part  have 
no  evil  thing  to  say  of  him." 


The  time,  however,  had  now  come,  when  the  people  of  the  parish  were  to  part 
with  their  faithful  shepherd.  In  a  letter,  under  date  of  Wilmington,  October  9, 
1747, — after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  small  gratuity  of  £10  from  his  friends 
in  England,  and  stating  his  official  acts  for  the  year,  which  included  the  baptism 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  children,  besides  several  adults — Mr.  M.  Informs 
the  Society  "that  the  impaired  condition  of  his  health  would  no  longer  permit  him 
to  remain  on  the  Cape  Fear,  and  that  he  should  either  go  to  St.  George's  Parish, 
in  Edgecombe  County,  or  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  a  passage  to 
London."  We  are  unable  to  ascertain  with  certainty  which  alternative  was  finally 
adopted.  The  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that  he  remained  in  the  province.  His 
name  is  found  on  the  Society's  list  of  missionaries  in  North  Carolina  as  late  as 
the  year  1765,  and  his  location  is  St.  Gtorges',  Edgecombe,  where,  it  is  prob- 
able he  died. 

Up  to  this  time  (1747)  the  congregation  in  this  town  had  used  the  county 
court-house  as  a  house  of  public  worship — having  as  yet  no  more  suitable  place  in 
which  their  clergyman  could  officiate.  Among  those  who  contributed  to  supply 
this  want,  the  name  of  Michael  Higgins  deserves  a  grateful  remembrance.  This 
person  was  a  faithful  and  well-tried  friend  of  the  Church  in  this  place;  and  to 
his  county  the  congregation  are  to  this  day  indebted  for  the  ground  which  forms 
the  last  earthly  resting  place  of  their  departed  relatives  and  friends. 
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The  lot  which  he  gave  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fourth  Streets,  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  church  edifice  and  a  burying  ground, 
the  legislature  of  the  province  passed  an  act  by  which  the  vestry  were  authorized 
to  use  thirty  feet  of  Market  Street,  for  the  front  of  the  church;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  somewhat  singular  location  of  the  old  building  which  was  removed  in  1839. 
This  act,  which  is  the  first  found  on  record  touching  the  parish,  may  be  seen 
at  large  in  Martin's  collection  of  the  private  laws  of  the  state,  and  bears  date 
XXV.  Geo.  II.  1751.  The  commissioners  named  for  carrying  its  provisions  into 
effect  were  Samuel  Swann,  Joseph  Blake,  William  Faris,  John  Sampson,  Lewis 
deRosset,  and  John  Ashe,  members  of  his  majesty's  council.  It  appears  from  the 
preamble  of  the  above  act,  that  the  church  was  expected  to  be  built  by  the  volun- 
tary subscriptions  of  the  parishioners.  There  occurs,  however,  about  this  time,  the 
record  of  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  the  commissioners,  sufficiently  singular 
to  demand  a  passing  notice.  A  number  of  Spanish  privateers,  availing  themselves 
of  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  Cape  Fear,  had  in  1749  entered  the  river  and 
committed  considerable  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  the 
surrounding  country  hastily  collected  ami  made  an  attack  upon  them.  During  the 
action    one    of   these    piratical   vessels   were    blown    up,    and    a    number    of    valuable 


effects    taken    out    of   the    wreck.     The    proceeds    of    this    property    was    afterwards 
applied   to   the    building    of   the   churches    in    Wilmington    and    Brunswick. 

How  soon  the  commissioners  entered  upon  the  work  which  they  were  charged 
with,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  their  progress,  however,  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  same  statute  book  which  contains  the 
record  of  their  appointment,  contains  another  act  of  the  colonial  assembly,  bearing 
date  XI.  Geo.  III.  1770,  appointing  the  Hon.  Lewis  deRossett  and  Frederick  Gregg, 
Esq.,  commissioners  in  the  place  of  others  who  were  dead,  for  finishing  the  church 
in  Wilmington.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  at  least  nineteen  years  must  have 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  to  the  completion  of  the  first  parish  church  of 
St.  James.  This  tardiness  in  providing  themselves  with  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  the  decent  and  comfortable  worship  of  God,  may  seem,  to  some,  not  to  argue 
very  favorably  for  the  religious  zeal  of  our  ancestors.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  congregation  at  that  day  was  much  smaller  than  at  present,  and 
their  resources  still  more  scanty.  It  deserves  also  to  be  noted,  that  much  of 
this  time  the  people  were  without  a  clergyman  to  animate  and  encourage  them  in 
their  work.  We  have  seen  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moir  left  this  place  in  1747-8.  Seven 
years   at  least  must  have  elapsed  before  his  place   was   supplied. 

The  person  selected  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Moir  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell. 
Our  information  of  this  fact  is  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Venerable  Society 
for  1755.  It  is  there  briefly  stated,  "that  the  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell,  who  had  been 
put  into  Orders  last  year  at  George  Dobbs'  request,  is  fixed  at  Wilmington,  the 
largest  town  in  the  province,  where  he  is  diligently  employed  in  his  sacred  office, 
and   much    esteemed   by   his    parishioners." 

About  this  time  the  parish  received  from  the  Venerable  Society  a  valuable 
donation  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books  and  other  religious  publications  for  distribution 
among  the  people.  A  few  of  these  books  still  remain  in  the  library  of  the  parish; 
and  among  them  may  be  seen  two  valuable  old  volumes,  bearing  on  their  antiquated 
covers  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  marked  as  "the  gift  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
George,    Prince    of   Wales,"    afterwards    King    George    III. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  progress  of  the  parish 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell.  From  the  brief  abstract  of  the 
Venerable  Society,  (our  only  source  of  information),  we  learn  that  they  regarded 
him  as  "a  highly  useful  and  faithful  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  station  which  he  held."  This  estimate  of  his  character  appears 
fully  sustained  by  the  fact  that,  like  his  worthy  predecessor,  he  extended  his  labours 
to  every  part  of  his  extensive  mission;  and  that  in  the  more  remote  congregations 
of  his  charge  he  established  lay  reading,  to  supply  that  lack  of  service  which  his 
own  numerous  duties  rendered  impracticable  to  himself.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued his  residence  in  Wilmington  up  to  the  year  1760,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
Governor  Dpbbs,  he  was  removed  to  Brunswick — still,  however,  giving  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  congregation  here.  Mr.  McDowell  remained  on  the  mission  until 
the  autumn  of  1763,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  sickness  incident  to  the  country, 
and  passed,  as  we  may  humbly  hope,  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labours  to  reap 
their  reward  in  a  better  world.  Tradition  leports  that  he  was  buried,  at  his  own 
request,  beneath  the  altar  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  ministered — thus  in  death 
as  in  life  still  cleaving  to  the  church.  That  sanctuary  is  now  a  neglected  ruin. 
Trees  larger  than  those  of  the  surrounding  forest  have  grown  up  within  its  roof- 
less walls.  "He  was  a  good  man — faithful  in  his  sacred  office,  and  well  deserved 
to  be  a  missionary."  Mr.  McDowell  was  the  first  to  officiate  in  St.  James  as  well 
as  old  St.  Philip.  The  missionary's  grave  is  undistinguished  from  those  of  the 
numerous  congregations  who  sleep  around  him.  Time  has  long  since  levelled  the 
incumbent  sod,  and  no  stone  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 
But  a  nobler  monument  to  McDowell  than  marble  or  brass  could  supply  is  around 
us  and  before  us.  It  is  seen  in  the  successful  prevalence  and  the  happy  influence 
of  that  religion,  for  the  establishment  of  which  he  gave  his  life.  This  will  stand 
when  all  earthly  monuments  have  perished  and  passed  away;  nor  could  the  grave- 
yard of  an  abbey  furnish  a  more  honourable  epitaph  for  him  than  the  simple  phrase 
of  one  of  the  letters  which  announced  his  death  to  the  Venerable  Society,  in  whose 
services   he   died. 

In  the  following  year  (1764)  the  governor  of  the  province  wrote  to  the  Vener- 
able Society  in  England,  "that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  McDowell,  there  were  only 
six  missionaries  in  North  Carolina."  He  earnestly  entreated  that  one  might  be 
sent  as  early  as  possible  to  supply  the  vacancy  at  Brunswick,  and  also  a  clergy- 
man for  the  parish  of  St.  James',  to  reside  at  Wilmington.  A  similar  application 
was  made  about  the  same  time  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  James  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  result  of  these  applications  was.  that  in  the  following 
year    (1765)    the    Rev.    Mr.    Barnett,    "strongly    recommended    by    persons    both    in 


England  and  America,  was  appointed  by  the  Venerable  Society  as  their  missionary 
at  Wilmington  and  Brunswick — to  officiate  at  these  places  alternately,  as  his 
Excellency,  Governor  Tryon,  might  think  proper  to  direct."  The  first  year  Mi\ 
Barnett  appears  to  have  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  James;  but  in  the  next,  he 
was  removed  to  Brunswick — continuing,  however,  like  his  predecessor,  to  extend 
his  services  to  the  more  remote  congregations  embraced  in  the  mission.  This 
arrangement  continued  till  the  spring  of  1766,  when  the  Vestry  of  St.  James' 
succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  a  clergyman  devoted  exclusively  to  their  own 
parish.  This  person  was  the  Rev.  John  Wills.  He  arrived  in  Wilmington  some 
time  early  in  the  year  1766,  and  continued  to  officiate  for  this  parish  with  great 
acceptance  for   about   ten    years. 

We  possess  no  materials  from  which  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  Church 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wills.  His  official  records,  if  he  kept  any,  have  either 
been  lost,  or  were  carried  away  with  him  when  he  resigned  his  charge.  A  brief 
correspondence  between  themselves  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  touching  the 
induction  or  institution  of  Mr.  Wills,  which,  as  affording  some  slight  indication  of 
the  temper  of  the  times,  we  will  here  lay  before  the  reader.  The  first  is  a  letter 
from    the    governor    to    the    vestry. 

Brunswick,    9th    Feb.    1770 

Gentlemen:  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wills,  who  has  been  long  a  resident  among  you, 
expresses  a  desire  of  settling  in  your  parish,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  I  propose 
giving  him  letters  of  presentation  and  induction  thereto.  I  would,  therefore,  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  gentlemen,  whether  there  are  any  objections  to  Mr.  Wills 
in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.     I  am,   gentleman,  your  ob't  servant. 

WILLIAM    TRYON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  held  on  the  10th  May  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Church  Wardens  return  the  following  answer  to  the  letter  of 
his    Excellencv    the    Governor. 

Wilmington,  11th  May,   1770 

Sir:  We  are  directed  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  James'  Parish,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Excellency's  favour  of  the  9th  of  February  last.  In  answer  to 
which,  we  are  desired  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied 
to  employ  Mr.  Wills  in  the  Parish  as  usual,  since  he  is  a  gentleman  every  way 
worthy  of  his  sacred  function.  But  they  cannot  agree  to  his  being  inducted  into 
the  Parish,  as  they  humbly  conceive,  from  the  best  information  they  can  procure, 
that  no  power  of  presentation  or  induction  is  lodged  in  the  Crown  by  any  act 
of  the  assembly  of  this  province.  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  very  hum- 
ble servants,  JOHN  ANCRUM,  WILLIAM  WILKINSON,  Church  Wardens. 

To  the  foregoing  letter,  the  Vestry  received  the  following  reply: 

New-Berne,  July   17,   1770. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive,  by  your  direction,  a  letter 
dated  11th  May  last,  from  Messrs.  Ancrum  and  Wilkinson,  the  Church  Wardens  of 
St.  James'  Parish;  wherein  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wills  is  declared  to  be  a  gentleman  worthy 
of  his  sacred  function.  In  consideration,  therefore,  of  such  honorable  testimonial, 
and  Mr.  Wills'  desire  to  receive  letters  of  presentation  and  induction  for  your 
Parish,  I  have  complied  with  such  desire — remaining  under  the  clearest  conviction 
that  I  have  a  full  right  so  to  do,  and  which  I  esteem  it  my  bounden  duty  to  per- 
form. Finding,  however,  from  the  above-mentioned  letter,  that  "you  conceive,  from 
the  best  information  you  can  procure,  that  no  power  of  presentation  or  induction  is 
lodged  in  the  crown  by  any  act  of  the  assembly  of  this  province,"  I  have  this  favour, 
gentlemen,  to  request  of  you,  that  you  will  continue  to  extend  your  good  offices 
and  friendly  attention  to  Mr.  Wills  until  a  better  title  to  presentation  and  induction 
can  be  set  up  and  established   than  what  I  claim   under  the  crown. 

I   am,    gentlemen,   your   most   obedient    and    very   humble    servant. 

WILLIAM    TRYON. 

Wilmington,   Nov.  28,   1770. 
To  the  Vestry  of  St.  James'  Parish: 

May  it  please  your  Excellency:  By  direction  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  James'  Parish, 
we  are  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  to  them  of  the  17th  July  last; 
and  to  inform  you  that  they,  as  well  in  regard  to  your  Excellency's  instance  as  to 
Mr.  Wills'  merits,  will  continue  their  good  offices  and  friendly  notice  to  him.  We 
are,  with  respect,  vour  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

JOHN  ANCRUM,  WILLIAM  WILKINSON,  Church  Wardens. 

This  letter  closed  the  correspondence  between  the  vestry  and  the  governor, 
touching  the  matter  of  presentation  and  induction.  Its  exclusively  political  bear- 
ing is  sufficiently  obvious  without  comment.  According  to  the  English  law,  the 
right  of  presentation  and  induction  belongs  to  the  crown  in  these  cases  only  where 
a  church  or  chapel  is  built  and  endowed  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.     This  was  not 


the  case  here.  The  church  in  this  parish  was  built  and  sustained  by  the  people. 
The  claim,  therefore,  set  up  in  this  instance  by  the  governor,  as  the  representative 
of  the  crown  of  England,  was  illegal,  and  very  properly  resisted  by  the  vestry. 
This  controversy  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  change  of  feeling  in  the 
parish  towards  Mr.  Wills.  Though  a  loyalist,  and  consequently  agreeing  in  opinion 
with  the  governor,  his  deportment  was  so  exemplary,  and  his  ministrations  so  uni- 
versally acceptable,  that  he  not  only  escaped  censure,  but  retained,  in  a  high  degree, 
the    affections    of    the    people    as    long    as    he    remained    among    them. 

The  last  vestry  meeting  held  under  the  colonial  government,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  jn  December,  1775. 

Our  narrative  has  now  brought  us  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which,  upon  the  Church  in  this  country, 
were  long  and  severally  felt.  In  the  popular  mind  the  Episcopal  Church  had  long 
been  identified  with  the  government  of  the  mother  country.  Hostility  to  the  meas- 
ures of  that  government,  would,  therefore,  very  naturally  run  into  a  hostility  to 
the  Church.  The  effect  of  this  feeling  on  such  of  the  colonial  clergy  as  remained 
loyal,  was  embarrassing  in  the  extreme.  "Taken  as  a  body,  no  better  friends  to 
their  country  were  to  be  found  in  it  .than  were  many  of  them;  none  felt  a  livelier 
interest  in  lier  prosperity  and  happiness;  but  they  likewise  felt  an  interest,  no  less 
lively,  in  the  success  of  religion — the  best  and  only  foundation  of  public  prosperity. 
In  their  minds,  this  was  naturally  associated  with  the  progress  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  their  Church,  and  they  were  bound  moreover  by  solemn  obligations  of 
obedience  to  the  regular  authorities  in  church  and  state.  But  these  considerations, 
however,  weighty  with  the  clergy,  had  but  little  force  when  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  popular  prejudice.  The  prevalent  idea  was  that  all  obligations,  moral  and  relig- 
ious, and  all  the  ties  of  conscience  are  at  once  dissolved  by  the  exigence  of  political 
affairs;  and  the  consequence  was  that  mere  neutrality  in  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  in  many  cases,  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  cause  of 
his   country." 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  justify  such  of  the  clergy  as  still  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  England;  for  the  contest  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  was  one  into 
which  they  were  forced  by  the  despotic  measures  of  the  home  government,  and 
therefore  their  resistance  was  right.  But  it  seems  due,  at  least,  to  say  this  much 
in  vindication  of  the  motives  of  a  much  misunderstood  and  calumniated  class  of 
men;  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  errors  of  judgment,  have  conferred  upon 
our  country  a   debt  of  obligation  which  eternity  alone  can  fully  reveal. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  now  allude,  many  of  the 
clergy  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  cures,  the  doors  of  most  of  our  sanctuaries 
became  closed,  and  the  result  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church  was  deploi-- 
able  in  the  extreme.  It  is  believed  that  few  of  our  parishes  suffered  longer  or 
more  severely  than  the  one  whose  history  we  are  endeavoring  to  trace.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Wills,  the  last  of  its  Rectors  under  the  colonial  government,  resigned  his  charge 
in  1775-6.  There  is  no  evidence  that  his  place  was  supplied  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  During  all  this  time  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  was  silent  in  the  sanctuary; 
no  servant  of  the  altar  was  here  to  expounu  to  the  people  the  word  of  life,  or  to 
perform  for  them  the  sacraments  of  grace.  In  1780 — five  years  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Wills — the  town  of  Wilmington  became  one  of  the  military  posts  of 
the  British  army  in  America.  During  their  stay  here,  the  property  of  the  Church 
suffered  every  kind  of  violation.  The  inclosure  of  the  graveyard  was  removed  and 
burnt,  while  the  church  itself  was  stripped  of  its  pew?  and  other  furniture,  and 
converted,  first  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  then  into  a  Block-house  for  defence 
against  the  Americans,  and  finally  into  a  riding  school  for  the  Dragoons  of  Tarleton. 
How  long  it  remained  in  this  condition  after  the  evacuation  of  the  enemy,  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose,  situated  as  the  congregation 
then  was,  that  they  could  be  very  forward  in  repairing  the  injuries  of  their  church. 
To  say  nothing  of  their  diminished  resources  in  consequence  of  the  war,  they  had 
no  clergyman  to  lead  them  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  what  was  worse,  they  had 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  one.  Everything  wore  the  aspect  of  desolation  and  dis- 
couragement. The  Parish  indeed  continued  to  exist,  but  more  than  this  could  hardly 
be  said.  Many  became  discouraged  and  abandoned  the  Church.  Others  however — 
and  a  respectable  number — were  wise  enough  to  wait  for  the  ordinances  of  Christ 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  had  still  the  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  other  relig- 
ious works  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Venerable 
Society,  and  with  these  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  was 
kept  alive,  which,  on  the  return  of  better  days,  proved  of  no  small  service  in  the 
resuscitation   of   the    Parish, 

In  1795 — just  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  last  clergyman  under  the 
colonial   government   left,   the   vestry,   having   reorganized   and    repaired   the   church 


so  far  as  to  render  it  fit  for  public  worship,  called  to  the  Rectorship  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hailing1,  who  for  some  time  previous  had  ofiiciated  in  the  church  at  New  Bern.  The 
appointment  was  accepted  by  the  Dr.,  and  in  this  relation  he  continued  till  May, 
1809,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
where,  a  few  years  after,  he  closed  his  earthly  ministry  with  his  life,  much  re- 
gretted  and   much   beloved   by   all   who  knew  him. 

The  Parish  again  remained  vacant  until  1811,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Em-pie,  the 
present  Rector  of  St.  James,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  called,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties   here  in  the  month  of   November  in   the   same   year. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Parish  to  which  we  may 
justly  apply  the  words  of  the  Roman  Poet,  ''major  rerum  nascitur  ordo."  Though 
the  Diocese  was  not  yet  duly  organized,  and  the  congregation  consequently  wanted 
those  incentives  to  action  which  are  now  supplied  by  the  annual  visits  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  regular  administration  of  the  Episcopal  System,  yet  there  is  evidence  before 
us  to  justify  the  belief,  that  piety  and  devout  attentions  to  religious  ordinances 
weje  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  among  the  members  of  the  Parish  originated 
those  spirited  efforts,  which,  aided  by  zealous  Churchmen  in  other  places,  and 
crowned  with  blessing  of  God,  have  raised  the  Church,  in  this  Diocese,  to  its  present 
highly  prosperous  condition.  The  congregation  continued  to  enjoy  the  valuable 
services  of  Dr.  Empie  until  the  spring  of  1814,  when  he  resigned  the  rectorship  for 
the  Chaplaincy  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  During  these 
three  years  of  his  residence  here,  the  Parish  is  believed  to  have  improved  rapidly 
both  in  numbers  and  piety.  In  1811,  when  Dr.  Empie  first  came  to  its  charge,  the 
number  of  communicants  was  only  twenty-one.  In  April,  1814,  when  he  left,  the 
number  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  two. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1814)  the  vestry  secured  the  services  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Judd,  lately  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  As  Dr.  J.  was 
induced  to  visit  the  South,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  Parish  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  his  ministrations  only  about  eight  months  of  the  year.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  his  residence  here  was  attended  with  great  benefit  to  the 
Church.  The  arrangement  with  Dr.  Judd,  appears  to  have  continued  until  May, 
1816,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Empie,  who  returned  to  the 
charge  of  the  Parish  shortly  after  its  relinquishment  by  his  predecessor.  At  this 
time  the  congregation  had  so  much  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pews,  which  was  done  by  the  erection  of  side  galleries.  From 
this  period,  onward,  to  the  year  1827,  when  the  next  vacancy  occurred,  the  affairs 
of  the  Parish  seem-  to  have  been  highly  prosperous.  Besides  the  Sunday  Schools 
and  Bible  Classes,  which  were  instituted  and  kept  in  successful  operation  by  the 
Rector,  an  association  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  another  for  the  purchase 
and  gratuitous  distribution  of  Bible  and  Prayer  Books,  and  a  third  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Parochial  Library,  all  came  into  being,  and  were  sustained  with  a  highly 
creditable   liberality. 

In  May,  1827,  Dr.  Empie  again  resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  congregation;  and 
in  the  month  of  December  following,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  W.  Motte,  the  present  rector  of 
St.  John's,  Buncombe  County,  became  the  minister.  The  Parish  enjoyed  the  services 
of  Mr.  M.  only  about  six  months,  when,  in  consequence  of  feeble  health,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave.  He  retired  from  the  rectorship  in  June,  1828,  and  was  succeeded 
in  January  of  the  following  year,  by  the  Rev.  William  D.  Cairns,  the  present  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  various  interests  of  the  church  appear  to  have  been  well  sustained  during 
the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Cairns.  In  addition  to  those  indications  of  growing  strength 
and  improvement  mentioned  above,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1832,  an 
eligible  lot  was  purchased  and  a  comfortable  Rectory  provided  for  the  minister. 
For  this  very  important  measure,  the  Parish  is  indebted  almost  entirely  to  a  sewing 
society  among  the  ladies  of  the  congregation — an  association,  which,  through  a 
ser-ies  of  years,  has  scattered  its  benefactions  with  a  liberal  hand  over  every  part 
of  the  diocese. 

Mr.  Cairns  resigned  his  charge  in  June,  1833.  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davis,  the  present  red  or  of  St.  Luke's,  Salisbury,  and  Christ  Church, 
Rowan.  Mr.  Davis  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  station  in  the  month  of  November 
in  the  same  year,  and  continued  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Parish  till  the  spring  of  1836, 
when  he  was  compelled,  by  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  much  to  the  regret  of 
his  congregation  to  resign  his  charge.  It  is  worthv  of  notice  that  during  the 
rectorship  of  this  gentleman,  a  portion  of  the  congregation  who  usually  spend  their 
summers  at  Wrightsville  on  the  Sound,  succeeded  in  erecting  a  very  neat  and  com- 
modious chapel,  Lebanon  Chapel,  in  which  public  worship  is  regularly  maintained  by 
Lay  Readers,  and  occasional   visits  of  the  Rector  during  four  months   of  the   year. 


When  the  writer  oi  this  sketch  commenced  his  ministry  in  St.  James',  the  parish 
church,  which  was  built  before  the  Revolution,  was  found  to  be  in  a  condition 
demanding  repairs  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  new  church.  After  giving  the  mat- 
ter a  degree  of  consideration  which  its  importance  demanded,  it  was  judged  best 
by  the  vestry  and  congregation  to  abandon  the  old  site,  which  was  partly  in  the 
street,  and  erect  a  new  building  on  a  more  eligible  lot.  With  a  degree  of  unanimity 
rarely  equalled  in  undertakings  of  the  kind,  the  enterprise  was  commenced,  and 
happily  conducted  to  its  completion.  The  following  sketch,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  is  taken  from  the  Wilmington  Advertiser  of  April  5th, 
1839. 

"The  cornerstone  of  the  new  edifice  designed  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  James'  Parish,  was  laid  in  this  town  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  inst.,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Drane,  the  Rector  of  the  Parish,  in  the  presence  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry, 
and  a  large  number  of  spectators.  At  half  past  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  procession  was 
formed  at  the  lecture  roonn  near  the  ground,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  new 
building,  where,  after  appropriate  religious  services,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Rector.  After  expressing  his  great  gratification  at  the  event  which  had 
called  them  together,  and  the  pleasing  prospects  which  were  opening  before  the 
Parish,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  pay  a  merited  compliment  to  the  good  taste  of 
the  vestry  on  the  mode,  according  to  which  they  had  determined  to  erect  their 
church.  The  style  of  the  building,  he  remarked,  (which  is  Gothic)  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sacred  uses.  The  experience  of  ages  had  proved  that  it  was  better 
calculated  than  any  other  to  fill  men  with  awe  and  reverence,  to  repress  the  tumult 
'of  unreflecting  gaiety,  and  to  render  the  mind  sedate  and  solemn.  It  was  a  just, 
remark,  that  whatever  tended  to  make  men  serious  and  devout  when  they  approach 
the  Divine  Majesty,  was  an  auxiliary  to  his  service;  and  the  providing  of  that 
which  produced  this  effect  in  the  highest  degree,  was  an  act  by  which  we  doubtless 
honoured  our  Maker.  The  Rector  next  adverted  to  the  great  liberality  and  har- 
mony which  had  thus  far  characterized  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  exhorted  them 
to  continue  thus  to  act  as  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  hope  for  the  approba- 
tion and  blessing  of  Heaven.  This  was  followed  by  some  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  hallowed  associations  which  would  forever  hereafter  be  connected  with  the  spot 
on  which  they  stood,  and  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  Church  in 
rendering  these  associations  valuable.  It  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellences 
of  our  worship,  he  remarked,  that  many  of  the  prayers  which  it  contains  had  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity.  They  were  the  pray- 
ers of  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  of  Cranmer.  Latimer  and 
Ridley;  and  it  was  a  pleasing  thought,  that  our  children  would  hereafter  be  able  to 
say  of  us,  as  we  now  say  of  the  blessed  men  who  have  gone  before  us,  'these  pray- 
ers our  fathers  have  uttered,  and  this  sanctuary,  erected  by  their  zeal  and  liberal- 
ity,  is   the   patrimony   which    they   have    bequeathed    to    us.' 

"At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Rector  read  the  following  paper,  which 
contains   an  account  of  the  articles  deposited   in  the   cornerstone. 

"Pro  Deo,  pro  ecclesia,  pro  hominum  salute.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the   Son  and  of  the   Holy   Ghost,   Amen. 

"This  cornerstone  of  St.  James'  Church  is  laid  this  3d  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  (1839).  The  Rt.  Rev.  Levi 
Silliman  Ives.  D.  D..  LL.  D..  being  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Brent  Drane,  A.  M.,  being  the  Rector  of  the  Parish,  and  officiating 
on  the  occasion. 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  WRIGHT. 

DR.   A.   J.   de   ROSSET,  Jr.. 

W.  B.  GILES. 
DR.  A.  J.  de  ROSSET.  W.  A.  WILLIAMS. 

W.  C.  LORD,  JAMES    T.   MILLER, 

Church    Wardens.  Vestrymen. 

"The  plan  of  this  building  was  designed  by  T.  U.  Walter  of  Philadelphia,  and 
executed  under  the  direction  of  John  S.  Norris  of  New  York,  by  J.  C.  Wood  as 
principal  mason,  and  C.  H.  Dall  as  principal  carpenter. 

"'May  the  gates  of  Hell  never  prevail  against   it.'" 

With  the  above,  there  were  deposited  in  the  cornerstone  a  Bible,  a  Prayer  Book, 
Journal  of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina  for  1838,  Bishop  Ives'  Second  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  Journal  of  the  General  Convention  for  1838,  Church- 
man's Almanac,  Sword's  Pocket  Almanac,  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  the  Spirit  of 
Missions,  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  Children's  Sunday  School  Magazine,  Wil- 
mington Advertiser,  Wilmington  Chronicle,  the  Charter  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Raleigh   Rail   Road  Company,  and  several   specimens  of  American   coin. 


The  Church  whose  cornerstone  was  thus  laid,  was  so  far  completed  within  twelve 
months,  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration.  This  solemnity  was  performed  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ives,  assisted  by  the  Rector  and  several  other  clergymen,  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  March  29th,  A.  D.  1840.  And  the  house  thus  opened  for  Divine 
service  has  ever  since  been  well  attended  by  a  large  and  increasing  congregation 
of  worshippers. 

The  beautiful  bronze  chandeliers,  by  which  the  church  is  lighted,  as  well  as  the 
appropriate  furniture  for  the  desk  and  pulpit,  were  the  gift  of  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation.  The  bell  and  clock,  which  were  placed  in  the  tower  in  1841,  were 
presented  to  the  parish  by  P.  K.  Dickinson,  Esq.  The  beautiful  marble  font,  which 
adorns  the  front  of  the  chancel,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  attractive  ornaments 
of  the  church,  was  purchased  by  the  Rector,  with  money  placed  in  his  hands  for 
the  purpose  by  the  little  girls  of  his  charge.  The  communion  plate  of  the  church 
consists  of  one  flagon,  two  chalices,  and  one  paten — all  virgin  silver;  presented  by 
Gen'l  Smith  of  Brunswick  County."  Col.  Records  VI — 710;  and  each  inscribed  with 
the   appropriate  motto: 

"CRUCE  CHRISTI  CONFIDO." 

The  number  of  families  connected  with  the  parish  at  this  time,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  six;  and  the  number  of  communicants  reported  to  the  last  convention 
of  the  Diocese  was  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

Here  we  conclude  our  notices  of  this  interesting  old  parish.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this,  as  from  all  Church  history,  is  a  lesson  of  faith  in  the  Author  of 
all  truth,  the  Founder  and  Preserver  of  that  religion  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
appointed  keeper  and  witness  in  the  world.  The  foregoing  sketch,  brief  and  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  it  shall  lead  one  Churchman 
who  reads  the  record  of  the  trials  and  deliverances  of  his  Church,  to  offer  more 
fervently  the  prayer  of  confidence  to  the  Almighty  Protector: — "O  God,  we  have 
heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us  of  the  noble  works  which  Thou 
didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them,  and  to  entrust  that  his  con- 
tinual pity  may  still  cleanse  and  defend  His  Church,  and  that  the  course  of  this 
world  may  be  so  peaceably  ordered  by  His  government,  that  His  Church  may  joy- 
fully serve  Him  in  all   Godly  quietness,  through  Jesus   Christ  our   Lord." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MEMOIRS  OF 
Col.  JAS.  G.  BURR 

1874 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Vestry,  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  new 
church,  consisted  of  but  seven  members,  instead  of  twelve,  as  at  present,  and  to 
those  seven,  four  have  long  since  paid  1he  debt  of  nature,  viz:  Dr.  A.  J.  DeRosset, 
Sr.,  William  C.  Lord,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  and  James  T.  Miller,  men  prominent 
alike  in  Church  and  State,  whose  characters  shed  a  lustre  upon  this  community, 
and  whose  memories  will  remain  fresh  and  green  long  after  the  marble  which 
records  their  virtues  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

Of  one  of  these,  himself  identified  with  our  city  for  nearly  a  century,  and  by 
ancesti-al  descent  for  more  than  a  century,  a  citizen  whose  term  of  years  exceeded 
much  the  utmost  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist,  and  whose  whole  life  was  spent 
in  our  midst,  without  the  slightest  stain  upon  his  escutcheon,  it  seems  to  us  emin- 
ently proper  that  something  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  Irs  name  should  be 
given,  as  alike  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  example 
to  us  who  fellow  after.  What  an  example  for  the  young,  the  life  of  this  patriarch, 
passing  with  unstained  robes  through  the  temptations  of  so  long  a  journey!  Surely 
such  a  man  is  worthv  of  praise,  and  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 
(See  sketch  of  Dr.  Armand  John  deRosset,  Sr.,  M.  D.) 

In  January,  1843,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Drane  resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  parish,  and 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Shelbv  College  Shelbyville.  Ky.  The  Rev.  Richard  H. 
Wilmer,  now  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  took  charge  of  the  parish,  assisted 
by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Wilmer;  but  his  term  of  service,  owing  to  the  ill 
health  of  h:s  family,  lasted  hut  a  few  months.  He  resigned  the  rectorship  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Drane,  who  was  most  cordially  welcomed 
back   by   his   old    parishioners. 


Under  his  administration,  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  the  parish 
greatly  increased  in  numbers;  so  much,  that  more  church  accommodation  was 
needed  than  the  limits  of  St.  James's  would  afford.  After  mature  consideration  it 
was  determined  by  the  congregation  to  build  another  church,  and  St.  John's  was 
the  result,  a  parish  organized  from  St.  James's,  and  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the 
liberality  of  its  members  for  its  erection  and  completion.  Indeed  many,  if  not  all, 
of  those  who  subscribed  most  liberally  to  the  erection  of  the  new,  still  continued 
their  connection  with  the  old.  Younger  members  of  the  same  families  organized 
the  new  parish,  while  their  fathers  worshipped  in  the  old,  and  all  joined  heai'tily 
in  the  work  of  raising  this  new  temple  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  John's  was  laid  with  appropriate 
religious  services  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1853,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Drane,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  James.  The  members  of  the  church  met  at  St.  James, 
and,  having  formed  a  procession,  repaired  to  the  site  of  the  new  edifice,  corner  of 
Third  and  Red  Cross  streets,  where,  according  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church,  the  corner  stone  was  placed  in  position,  there  to  remain,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, long  after  those  who  were  present  upon  the  occasion  should  have  passed 
away  from   earth. 

After  prayer  and  praise,  a  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  de- 
posited in  the  leaden  case,  together  with  the  articles  therein  enumerated,  and  the 
box  being  soldered  was  placed  in  the  stone,  its  future  resting   place: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

"This  corneu  stone  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  is  laid  this 
21st  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  Our1  Lord,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty-Three,  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  officiating  on  the  occasion;  the 
Rev.    R.    B.    Drane,    D.    D.,    present,   and    assisting. 

"DR.  THOMAS    H.   WRIGHT, 
"DR.  A.   J.   deROSSET, 

Wardens. 

"JAMES  ANDERSON,  T.  W.  BROWN,  A.  H.  VAN  BOKKELEN,  N.  N. 
NIXON,  A.  A.  BROWN,  GEORGE  DAVIS,  CORNELIUS  MYERS,  C.  W.  BRAD- 
LEY, Vestrymen. 

"The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by  Wells  and  Dudley,  Architects,  of 
New    York." 

Articles  deposited  in  the  corner  stone:  One  Bible,  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  English  language,  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  German  language, 
Journal  of  the  General  Convention  for  1850,  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  for  1853,  Rev.  Dr.  Drane's  Historical  Notices  of  St.  James's 
Parish,  Swords's  Pocket  Almanac,  and  Church  Register  for  1853.  The  following 
Church  papers:  "The  Register,"  of  November  19th,  1853;  "Church  Journal,"  of 
November  3d,  1853;  "Church  Herald,"  of  November  4th,  1853;  and  the  following 
papers  of  the  town:  "The  Dailv  Journal,"  of  November  21,  1853;  "Wilmington 
Herald"  of  November  19,  1853;  "Tri-Weekly  Commercial,"  of  November  19,  1853; 
"Weekly  Commercial,"  of  November  18,  1853;  and  "Wilmington  Free  Press,"  of 
November    11,    1853;    together    with    specimens    of    American    coin. 

The  services  were  of  a  very  impressive  character.  Even  the  mere  worldly  man, 
living  only  for  the  transitory  pleasures  of  this  life,  might  have  turned  from  his 
accustomed  path,  and  gazed  upon  such  a  scene  with  some  re-awakening  of  holier  and 
better  emotions.  The  ceremonies  were  closed  by  the  Bishop  in  a  series  of  remarks, 
forcible,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  He  alluded  to  the  occasion  as  one  of  great 
interest  and  hopefulness  to  the  Church,  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
State  where  the  claims  of  the  Church  demanded  in  the  same  place  an  additional 
house  of  prayer.  It  was  an  indication  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  this  Diocese 
was  awakening  an  additional  interest,  and  that  from  her  late  trial  the  Church  was 
moving  still  onward   in  the  true  path. 

He  said  that  the  new  building  was  an  honor  to  the  people  who  projected  it,  but 
that  in  this  they  were  only  supplying  the  necessary  wants  of  the  Church,  and  pro- 
viding for  those  whom  the  limits  of  St.  James  were  inadequate  to  accommodate. 
He  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the  venerable  man  who  had  given  the  lot  upon 
which  the  new  church  was  to  be  erected,  and  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  his  Christian 
charity  and  benevolence.  He  also  spoke  in  appropriate  terms  of  the  erection  of 
houses  of  prayer,  and  of  the  faith  and  holy  conduct  necessary  in  the  true  believer. 

The  occasion  was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  participated  in  the  ceremonial. 


From  unavoidable  causes  it  was  not  until  the  year  1860  that  the  church  was 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Drane  officiated  on  the  occasion  to  a 
large    body    of   eager   and   attentive    listeners. 

Notwithstanding  the  organization  of  this  new  Parish,  there  was  scarcely  any 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  still  turned  their  faces  towards  the  hal- 
lowed precincts   of  old   St.  James. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  ever  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  here  during 
that  fearful  period,  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  terrible  malignity,  sweeping  otf 
many  of  our  most  prominent  and  valuable  citizens.  All  who  could  do  so  left  for 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  numbers  remained.  The  stores  were  all  closed, 
business  of  every  kind  suspended,  while  pestilence  brooded  over  the  place.  A  sombre 
mist  seemed  to  overshadow  the  town,  and  to  fall  with  a  withering  blight  upon  all 
within  its  folds,  and  amidst  the  heavy  gloom  that  slowly  settled  down,  a  cry  of 
agony  went  up,  for  there  were  scarce  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead.  A 
stillness,  as  of  the  grave,  reigned  in  the  streets;  scarce  a  sound  was  heard  save  the 
rumbling  of  the  death  cart,  or  the  step  of  some  solitary  passer  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
hollow  echo  of  whose  footfalls  made  the  listener  shudder.  It  was  a  time  of  war, 
of  pestilence,  and  famine — the  living  were  in  need  of  bread,  and  coffins  scarcely 
could  be  had  to  put  away  the  dead.  The  pestilence  was  upon  us  in  its  fury,  but 
there  was  no  lawgiver,  as  of  old,  to  send  one  forth,  with  burning  censer,  to  stand 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  to  stay  the  plague.  The  atmosphere  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  poison  from  pestilential  vapors  and  noxious  gases,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  that  cooled  the  heated  frame  brought  death  in  its  embrace. 

It  was  a  time  to  call  into  active  exercise  the  noblest  traits  of  human  nature,  and 
among  the  moral  heroes  of  that  fearful  period  the  beloved  rector  of  St.  James  was 
not  the  least  conspicuous.  True  to  himself  and  to  his  innate  sense  of  duty,  he  never 
for  a  moment  wavered,  but  stood  manfully  at  his  post,  and,  undismayed  by  the  hor- 
rors around  him,  and  regardless  of  consequences  to  himself,  could  be  seen  at  all 
hours  visiting  the  sick,  supplying  them  with  such  necessaries  as  could  be  obtained, 
administering  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  closing  the  eyes  of  many  who  had 
looked  their    last   upon   this    earth. 

Other  faithful  ministers  also  gave  evidence  of  their  fidelity  during  that  dreadful 
period.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  was  unremitting  in 
his  attentions  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic.  The  Rev. 
A.  P.  Repiton,  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Terry,  of  St.  John's,  until  stricken  down  by  disease 
and  compelled  to  leave  the  town;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
were  all  active  and  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  the  suffering.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  mention  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  illustrated 
by  their  actions   the   precepts   they   profess. 

Though  living  in  another  State  (S.  C),  and  utter  strangers  to  our  people,  they 
volunteered  their  services,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corcoran,  came  into 
our  midst,  and  were  most  active  in  works  of  charity  and  love.  It  was  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  Christian  kindness  and  Christian  sympathy — virtues  which  elevate 
and    adorn    our   nature. 

There  was  death  in  the  hovel  and  death  in  the  hall;  men  stood  aghast  at  the 
ravages  of  the  grim  destroyer,  and  the  very  "boldest  held  his  breath."  Amidst 
these  scenes  of  terror  and  dismay  the  rector  of  St.  James  ni'oved  calmly  forward 
on  his  errands  of  mercy,  ministering  to  all  without  distinction  of  creed,  bringing 
relief  to  the  wearied  body,  and  comforting  the  departing  spirit  with  words  of  con- 
solation and  of  hope,  until  at  length,  on  the  14th  of  October,  struck  by  the  dread 
disease,  he  tottered  and  fell — fell  with  his  harness  on,  at  the  noblest  place  where 
man   can   fall,   in   the  faithful   discharge   of   a   sublime   duty. 

"His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  So  died  Rev.  Robert 
Brent  Drane,  D.   D.,  for  twenty-five  years  the  beloved  rector  of  St.  James'  Parish. 

In  compliance  with  the  earnest  and  unanimous  desire  of  the  Vestry,  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  consented,  in  December,  1862,  to  accept  the  rector- 
ship of  the  parish,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  interfere  with  his 
official  duties  to  the  diocese,  and  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  appointing 
his  assistant.  The  latter  part  of  this  arrangement  was  carried  out  by  the  appoint  - 
ment  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson,  in  March.  1863.  In  December,  1864,  the  Bishop 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  vacancy.  We  know  that  we  do  but  simple  justice  to  the  feelings  of 
the  parishioners  when  we  give  utterance  to  the  prayer  that  his  days  "may  be  long 
in   this    land." 

In  1865  the  rector  was  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant,  which 
position  was  tendered  the  Rev.   George  Patterson,  and   accepted  by  him.     It  was  a 


most  happy  combination  of  elements,  as  evidenced  in  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  parish.  At  Easter,  1870,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  resigned  the  position  of 
assistant  minister  of  St.  James,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Wilmington.  Mr.  Patterson  was  succeeded,  as  assistant  minister  of  St. 
James,  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Joyner,  in  the  year  1873,  but  he 
resigned  the  position  in  1873,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state   of  his  health. 

As  illustrating  the  liberality  of  its  members,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest,  also, 
in  other  respects,  we  extract  the  following  statement  from  the  report  made  by  the 
Rev.   Dr.   Watson   to   the   Diocesan   Convention   of    1866: 

"Previously  to  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  February,  1865, 
I  had  obtained  the  Bishop's  authority,  in  the  event  of  such  occupation,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  Upon  the  capture 
of  the  city,  however,  I  was  required  by  the  U.  S.  military  authorities,  furthermore, 
to  use  that  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  I  felt  I  had  no  canonical 
right  to  do,  and  for  this  reason,  and  because  I  would,  by  its  use,  have  made  myself 
a  party  to  the  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  to  direct  her  own  worship, 
I  refused  compliance.  The  keys  of  the  church  were  then  seized  by  military  orders, 
emanating,  I  believe,  from  Major-General  Schofield.  Subsequently  the  church  was 
seized  by  order  of  Brigadier-General  Joseph   R.   Hawley,  for  a   military  hospital. 

"In  1865  the  pews  were  again  torn  out  with  pick-axes.  The  pastor  and  people 
had  quietly,  however  reluctantly,  submitted  to  the  change  of  authority.  There  was 
sufficient  room  elsewhere,  more  suitable  for  hospital  purposes.  Other  hospitals 
had  to  be  emptied;  to  supply  even  half  the  beds  in  the  church,  which  were,  indeed, 
never   much   more   than   half   filled. 

"Though,  by  the  express  admission  of  General  Hawley,  I  had  committed  no 
overt  act  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  after  the  occupancy  of 
the  city,  yet,  upon  the  grounds  of  my  political  opinion  and  supposed  influence  with 
my  congregation,  I  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  leave  the  lines — a  hardship  which  was 
delayed  by  the  courtesy  of  General  Hawley,  but  finally  prevented  only  by  the 
rapidly  changing  fortunes  of  the  war. 

"After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  I  made  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  he  promised  upon  the  condition  of 
the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States — a  condition  with  which 
I  was  then  prepared  to  comply,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop.  Meantime  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  supplying  my  place  in  my  absence,  had  secured 
the  same  result  from  the  local  authorities.  But  the  church  building  was  very 
seriously  damaged.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for  its  repair  was  for- 
warded to  Washington,  with  an  application  for  remuneration  to  that  extent,  but 
without  success.  The  congregation  thereby  was  heavily  taxed  at  a  time  when  they 
could  ill  afford  it.  The  work  was,  however,  done,  and  upon  the  second  Sunday  in 
Advent,   1865,  the  church  of  St.  James   was  reopened   for  public   worship." 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  the  Palish  of  St.  James  it  is  not  only  just  but 
eminently  proper  that  we  should  mention  an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  one 
of  its  members:  In  1867,  a  deed  of  gift  from  Dr.  A.  J.  DeRosset,  senior  warden 
of  the  parish,  conveying  a  square  of  land  known  as  No.  133  upon  the  plot  of  the 
City  of  Wilmington,  with  all  the  improvements  thereon,  was  presented  to  the  War- 
dens and  Vestry  of  St.  James,  to  be  used  as  a  home  for  indigent  widows  and 
orphans,  and  for  the  promotion  of  other  charitable  or  religious  objects.  It  was  an 
act  of  genuine  charity — a  noble  offering  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  work  of  His 
Church  in  this  parish.  The  liberality  of  others  aided  in  repairing  the  buildings, 
and  fitting  them  for  their  intended  work.  A  school  house  was  added  in  1871  to  the 
main  building.  The  institution  is  known  as  St.  James's  Home,  and  its  influence  for 
good  among  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  of  the  town,  cannot  be  overestimated.  A 
flourishing  school,  now  numbering  about  seventy  pupils,  is  admirably  conducted, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rector,  and  by  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  three 
ladies  of  the  parish.  It  is  a  charity  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  generous 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  should  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  most  liberal  en- 
couragement and  support  from  all  who  love  the  Church,   and  her  holy  teachings. 

The  number  of  communicants  reported  to  the  last  convention  of  the  diocese  was 
319.  The  parish  library  consists  of  about  700  volumes,  many  of  them  valuable 
standard  works  in  divinity  and  general  literature.  Six  persons,  natives  of  the 
parish,  have  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders.  The  whole  number  of  registered  bap- 
tisms since  1811,  when  the  present  records  commenced,  is  2,264.  504  couples 
have  been  united  in  holy  matrimony,  and  over  the  mortal  remains  of  1,003  persons 
the  funeral  solemnities   of  the  Church   have   been  performed. 


Many  and  vast  have  been  the  changes  in  the  parish  since  the  corner  stone  of 
the  church  was  laid.  Customs  and  codes  of  ancient  date,  laws  regulating  society, 
long  settled  and  deemed  secure,  and  the  form  of  government  itself,  have  all  been 
swept  away,  but  notwithstanding  the  convulsive  throes  of  revolutions  and  the 
obliteration  of  nearly  all  the  old  landmarks  of  the  past,  that  church  still  lifts  its 
turrets  to  the  skies,  still  firmly  stands,  the  visible  emblem  of  "the  Church  of  the 
living  God.  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

The  foregoing  sketch,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain  if  it  shall  lead  one  churchman,  who  reads  the  records  of  the  trials  and  de- 
liverances of  his  church,  to  utter  more  fervently  those  words  of  the  Litany.  "Oh, 
God.  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,  the  noble  works 
which  thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them."  "May  His  con- 
tinual pity  still  cleanse  and  defend  His  Church,  and  may  the  course  of  this  world  be 
so  peaceably  ordered  by  His  governance  that  His  Church  may  joyfully  serve  Him 
in  all  godly  quietness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  church  building  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  Chan- 
cel. Organ.  Chamber.  Choir  Room.  South  Transept  added.  Galleries  rearranged. 
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OLD  ST.  PHILIP'S  CHURCH 

By  WILLIAM  B.  McCOY,  Esq. 
1914 

I  am  standing  by  a  most  venerable  and  sacred  ruin,  around  its  rugged  walls, 
"by  time  and  thunder  rent  away  lie  fragments  of  its  frontlets  torn,"  mantled  in 
dust  and  weed.  Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  sides  do  not  mark  the  lines  of  art 
and  studied  design,  nor  do  we  see  ornate  mouldings  or  classic  lines.  They  are 
plain  and  simple  walls,  true  and  erect  as  the  stately  pines  about  them,  and  like 
them  rugged  and  worn. 

What  more  do  we  know  about  it,  than  that  it  is  old  St.  Philip's  Church,  in  the 
town  of  Brunswick?      Let  me  tell   you  something  about  this   old  ruin. 

Yet  we  do  not  now  behold  the  first  church  that  stood  here,  for  that  was  a 
wooden    chapel,    twenty-four    by    sixteen    feet    in    dimensions,    erected    in    1730. 

The  first  minister  was  a  Huguenot,  who  came  here  from  Charleston,  1729,  with 
the  Moores,  the  Aliens  and  the  Drys.  He  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  LaPier  (John  La- 
Pierre).  Tradition  says  that  these  brick  were  brought  from'  England,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  part  of  them  came  from  there.  You  will  still  find  in  the  walls 
vitrified  brick,  which  could  not  have  been  made  of  our  marl  clay,  for  they  show 
too  plainly  the  trace  of  iron. 

Yet  we  have  a  record  that  Richard  Price,  the  brick-maker,  lived  here,  owned  a 
lot  in  the  town,  and  worked  on  the  church.  He  laid  the  courses  of  brick  in  these 
walls.  We  know  the  chief  carpenter  was  Thomas  Dick,  who  built  its  roof,  finished 
the  interior  and  put   in   the   doors,  windows  and  pews. 

The  Act  of  1729,  establishing  this  town,  entitled  every  person  to  purchase  a 
lot  by  paying  forty  shillings  to  the  Treasurer,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  Church 
Wardens  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  vestry,  and  in  case  of 
forfeiture  by  abandonment  of  the  lot,  upon  its  second  sale  the  proceeds  would  go 
to  the  vestry,  who  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  church  lot  and  graveyard 
were  also  laid  off  and  set  apart.  The  town  stood  below,  near  the  water,  under 
the  hill  which   the   church   was   upon. 

This  building  was  erected  under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  XXV  Geo.  II, 
Chapter  XIII,  which  bore  date  September  27,  1751,  O.  S.,  and  it  was  to  be  built 
like  the  old  St.  James  Church,  in  Wilmington,  for  which  an  Act  was  passed  the 
same  day. 

So  these  churches  were  built  by  private  contributions  and  subscriptions,  sale 
of  town  lots,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Spanish  pirates  into  slavery, 
together  with  the  personal  effects  taken  from  the  pirates  in  1748,  as  a  deodand, 
the  best  use  to  which  such  tainted  money  could  be  applied. 

We  find  a  certificate  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  (C.  R.  6,  p.  223)  of  St.  Philip's 
Church,  dated  April  7,  1760,  setting  forth  that  Mr.  John  McDowell  is  a  very  good 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England;  that  he  has  been  in  the  province  since  the  year 
1754,  and  until  May,  1757,  was  in  charge  of  both  the  churches  at  Wilmington  and 
Brunswick,  signed  by  Richard  Quince  and  John  Davis,  Jr.,  Church  Wardens;  Robert 
Snow,  Richard  Eagles,  Benjamin  Davis,  Thomas  Neale,  John  Davis,  James  Murray, 
John  Watters,  James  Watters  and  William  Dry,  Vestry. 

April  17,  1760  (C.  R.  6,  p.  233),  Rev.  Mr.  John  McDowell  writes  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Venerable  Society  in  London,  that  the  brickwork  is  finished,  the  greater  part 
of  the  roof  is  up;  that  a  parsonage  was  to  be  built  and  the  glebe  furnished;  that 
Colonel  William  Dry,  Collector,  and  Captain  Richard  Quince  were  particularly 
zealous  in  accomplishing  these  things.  That  Governor  Dobbs  will  put  up  a  pew 
for  himself,  and  the  Council  will  furnish  a  pulpit,  reading  desk,  a  carpet  for  the 
communion  table,  plate  and  linen  for  the  communion  service,  and  a  surplice  for  the 
minister.  In  November,  1760  (C.  R.,  pp.  452,  466,  335),  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  Act  to  raise  money  by  lottery  to  finish  the  churches  in  Wilmington  and 
Brunswick,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pirates  into  slavery  and 
of  their  effects  taken  from  the  wreck  in  1748.  The  lottery  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  in  Wilmington  on  April  25,  1761,  and  there  were  3,000  pounds  prizes,  the 
highest  was  for  400  pounds  and  the  lowest  10  pounds.  The  sale  of  the  pirates  into 
slavery  had  already  brought  a  goodly  sum  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
sale   went   to   the   Brunswick    church,   with    one-third    to    St.    James    at   Wilmington 
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(Chapter  VIII,  Acts  1760).  Gambling  was  not  in  that  day  unlawful,  and  even 
preachers  were  addicted  to  it  to  drive  dull  care  away.  The  Statute,  Chapter  IV, 
1764,    only   forbid   excessive    and    deceitful    gaming:. 

Then  came  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  by  whom  he  was  supplanted.  Mr.  LaPier  was 
obliged  to  sell  everything  and  remove  to  New  Bern  in  1735,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1755. 

Mr.  Marsden  first  appeared  in  St.  Ann's  Pax'ish,  Virginia;  from  thence  he  went 
to  Charleston,  and  he  it  was  who  perhaps  first  administered  the  communion  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1706,  in  Chowan  County.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Marsden  in 
Charleston  caused  a  disturbance  and  he  had  a  stormy  time  with  Commissary  John- 
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son,  and  from  thence  he  came  to   Cape  Fear,  in   1730;  here  he  not  only  preached, 
but  actually  was  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Marsden  was  first  inducted  by  Governor  Burrington  in  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation at  New  River,  in  Onslow  County;  then  he  became  minister  at  St.  James 
Church,  in  Wilmington.  With  his  versatile  talents  he  soon  had  influence  and  ousted 
the  Rev.  Mr.  LaPier.  Marsden  had  formally  been  a  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land in  Jamaica,  but  for  some  reason  he  could  not  get  the  support  of  the  Venerable 
Society.  He  died  in  1742,  leaving  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Roger  Hayne,  who  settled  on  the  plantation  called  "Castle  Hayne,"  adjoining  the 
"Hermitage."  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Marsden,  died  at  Cape  Fear  in  1739,  and 
mentions  in  his  will  his  brothers  William'  and  John,  of  Halifax  County,  York,  Eng- 
land, lately  of  Hornsly,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  late  of  York. 

Then  came  Rev.  Mr.  Moir  from  South  Carolina,  and  who  was  probably  the  first 
minister  directed  to  this  parish  from  England.  From  here  he  removed  to  Edge- 
combe County,  and  thence  to  Suffolk,  Va.,  where  he  died,  in  February,  1766,  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  England   (C.  R.  6.  p.  723). 

In  1746  Rev.  Christopher  Bevis,  who  was  engaged  in  farming  on  a  plantation 
on  the  Cape  Fear,  living  quietly  with  his  family,  let  it  become  known  that  he  was 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  then  in  service.  While 
they  had  no  other  minister  he  was  willing  to   serve  them.     He  died  in   1750,  and 


by  his  will,  dated  December  13,  1750,  recorded  in  New  Hanover  County,  he  devised 
his  estate  to  the  Vestry  and  Wardens   of  St.   Philip's   Church  Parish. 

In  1754  the  Rev.  John  McDowell  came  over  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  St. 
James  Church  in  Wilmington,  the  then  largest  town  in  the  Province.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell had  been  put  in  orders  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Dobbs  and 
spent  his  whole  ministry  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  Philip's.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Wardens 
and  Vestry  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  with  a  letter  of  approval  by  the  Governor.  From 
1754  to  1757  Mr.  McDowell  was  at  St.  James  Church,  and  in  the  latter  year  took 
charge   of  both   Parishes.     This   church   was   expected   to   be   soon   finished   and  was 
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the  largest  and   most  pretentious   in  the   Province.     Mr.   McDowell   was  the   first  to 
officiate  in  this  building,  as  well  as  in  old  St.  James. 

Richard  Quince  and  John  Davis,  Jr.,  were  then  Church  Wardens  in  St.  Philip's 
with  Robert  Snow,  Richard  Eagles,  Benjamin  Davis,  Thomas  Neale,  John  Davis, 
James  Murray,  John  Watters,  Joseph  Watters  and  William  Dry,  Jr.,  vestrymen. 
Goverror  Dobbs  wrote  to  the  Society  on  April  15,  1763,  with  regard  to  the  petition 
of  the  vestry,  and  mentions  that  it  was  the  Parish  where  he  resided;  that  the 
roof  of  the  church  was  now  being  put  on,  and  that  he  proposed  when  it  was  finished 
to  make  it  His  Majesty's  Chapel  in  this  government.  That  His  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  give  the  communion  plate,  surplice  and  furniture  for  the  communion  table  and 
pulpit,  with  a  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book.  That  the  service  will  be  performed 
with   decency  and   may   be   an    exemplar   for  building   other   churches. 

The  thought  has  often  suggested  itself,  that  the  communion  plate  now  at  Edenton 
may  perhaps  be  this  same  plate,  as  it  bears  the  Royal  Arms,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  any  other  such  gift  by  the  King  to  a  church  in  the  Colony.  Perhaps  it 
was  taken  there  by  the  Americans  for  safe  preservation,  as  the  British  had  despoiled 
the    churches    here. 

In  July,  1760,  just  as  the  church  was  nearing  completion  and  a  tower  had  been 
built  for  the  belfry  (C.  R.  6,  p.  552),  it  was  struck  by  lightning  and  the  roof  which 
had  just  been  finished,  all  fell  down,  with  the  arches,  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.    McDowell   wrote    in    1761:     "We    have    but    a    few    families    in    this    Parish 


(C.   R.   6,  p.    729) — His   Excellency  the   Governor,   His    Honor   the    President,    some 
of  the  Council,  Colonel  William  Dry,  Collector,  and  about  twenty  other  families." 

He  has  been  in  the  Province  nine  years,  but  his  ministry  was  near  its  close. 
The  strong,  vigorous  man  had  succumbed,  and  the  following  year  (1765)  he  died 
(C.  R.  6,  p.  1041).  In  his  will,  he  directs  that  his  body  be  buried  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  near  the  grave  of  his  wife  Sarah.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  buried 
within    the    church,    near    the    altar.  ■ 

Governor  Dobbs  also  wrote  home  to  England  for  a  minister,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Barnett 
was  sent  out  in  1765.  He  arrived  after  the  death  of  Governor  Dobbs,  and  was 
strongly  recommended  both  in  England  and  America,  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  officiate  at  St.  James  and  St.  Philip's  as  His  Excellency  might  think  proper  to 
direct.  For  that  year  he  resided  in  St.  James  Parish.  In  1766  he  removed  to 
Brunswick,  and  like  his  predecessors,  extended  his  services  to  remote  congregations. 

On  Whit-Tuesday,  1768,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnett,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wills  of  St. 
James,  dedicated  the  building,  and  not  having  a  form-  of  service,  he  drew  up  one 
for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Barnett  requested  the  Governor  to  regularly  induct  him  into 
office  by  letters,  to  secure  permanency  in  his  station,  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
annual  election  by  the  vestry;  but  discovering  that  the  people  were  violently  opposed 
to  induction  by  the  Crown,  St.  James  having  already  had  a  contention  with  regard 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Wills,  who  sought  induction,  he  applied  for  a  place  in  the  interior,  and 
was  inducted  into  office  in   a  Parish   in   Duplin   County. 

In  1759  the  Parish  of  St.  James  had  obtained  the  temporary  services  of  Rev. 
Michael  Smith,  but  he  feared  that  his  acceptance  would  offend  the  Society.  A 
petition  was  therefore  sent  to  England  in  his  behalf.  He  had  a  large  family — a 
wife  and  twelve  children — to  support,  but  in  1768  he  decided  to  return  to  England, 
and  sailed  from  Cape  Fear  in  company  with  Mr.  Heron.  In  1765  Rev.  John  Wills, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  Rev.  Edward  Wells,  Bishop  of  London,  came  out  to  Cape 
F'ear  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  a  license  to  offi- 
ciate in  an  English  church  in  this  Province.  He  applied  for  a  license  from  the 
Governor,  and  desired  to  be  inducted  into  office  as  the  established  minister,  as  he 
thought  the  caprice  of  a  vestry  too  precarious  for  a  man  of  merit. 

April  16,  1766,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  vestry  of  St.  James  Church 
to  begin  Easter  Monday,  1767,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  proc.  money, 
for  one  year,  and  he  was  to  officiate  eighteen  Sundays  at  St.  James,  six  Sundays  at 
the  Sound,  Rocky  Point,  Long  Creek,  Black  River,  and  Welch  Tract,  with  the 
remaining  four  Sundays  at  his  disposal. 

Governor  Tryon  was  instructed  to  have  the  Assembly  pass  an  Act  for  the  better 
establishment  of  an  orthodox  clergy,  along  the  lines  of  those  passed  in  1763  and  1765. 
The  Act  was  passed,  but  did  not  include  any  such  powers  as  he  zealously  main- 
tained he  held  under  the  prerogative  of  Governor,  and  which  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  execute. 

Then  came  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  this  church  and  all  established 
churches  in  the  Province  were  abandoned.  The  ministers  being  recalled  to  England, 
deserted  their  flocks  and  the  sheep  were  scattered.  They  were  bound  by  oath  to 
oppose  taking  up  arms  against  the  King,  to  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church, 
as  by  law  established,  and  to  oppose  any  change  or  alteration  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, either  of  Church  or  State. 

So  they  retired  with  the  army,  a  priesthood  bound  in  solemn  compact  to  support 
the   State,  and  dependent  for  their  support   and   maintenance   on  the   Government. 

This    church,    now    dismantled,    stands     here     as    abandoned    sanctuary. 

More  than  a  decade  passed  before  an  Episcopal  minister  appeared  in  our  com- 
munity. 

The  Scotts  had  no  established  churches  here,  though  the  same  English  Parlia- 
ment had  established  them  as  a  church  in  Scotland,  but  they  brought  with  them 
their  own  ministers  to  preach  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  the  Presbyterians 
were    strong;   in   the    Upper   Cape    Fear. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  preached  in  St.  James  Church,  and  Governor  Tryon  wrote 
that  the  sermon  was  one  worthy  to  be  preached  in  the  King's  Chapel  in  London. 

Many  allied  themselves  with  other  denominations,  and  the  first  Act  to  establish 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  town  of  Wilmington  was  passed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature through  the  influence  of  Episcopal  families  of  this  community.  The  Trustees 
under  the  Act  were  John  Hill,  John  Bradley,  Thomas  Wright,  John  Huske,  Thomas 
Maclaine  and  Robert  Wells. 


Again  religious  services  were  held  in  old  St.  James  Church  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham-, 
from  County  Down,  Ireland,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  family  of  teachers  of  that  name. 
A  subscription  was  raised  to  build  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  town.  The  Bishop 
of  Denmark  at  last  offered  to  ordain  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
but  it  was  not  until  1787  that  a  Bishop  was  consecrated  in  Scotland  for  America,  as 
the  Archbishop  in  England  could  not  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Eng- 
land,  and   that   an    American   citizen    could    not   take. 

In  1795  the  Vestry  of  St.  James  Church  was  reorganized,  the  church  which  the 
British  had  cut  loop-holes  through  the  walls  and  converted  into  a  stronghold  for 
military  defence,  was  repaired  and  made  fie  for  public  worship. 

The  first  Episcopal  minister  after  the  war  who  came  here  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Solomon  Hailing,  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  who  had  served  during  the  war  as 
Chief  Surgeon  in  the  American  Army  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  during  the 
Revolution,  and  stationed  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Meade,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Hailing  came  to  the  town  of  Wilmington  from  New  Bern 
in  1795,  and  remained  until  1809,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  died  in  1810;  Bishop  Dalcho  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
He  was  succeeded  two  years  after  in  Wilmington  by  Rev.  Adam  Empie,  in  1811. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Puritans  sought  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  place  of 
refuge  and  peace  from  religious  persecution  in  early  days.  The  Quakers  found, 
midst  the  trees  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  an  asylum  where  they  could  undis- 
turbed, silently  adore  their  Great  Creator,  and  contemplate  His  glorious  works.  The 
Catholics,  under  Lord  Baltimore,  named  their  place  of  retreat  Maryland.  Virginia, 
with  its  Church  of  State,  suffered  in  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  Bishop  Meade, 
in  his  "Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,"  tells  us  that  her  leading  men.  like 
George  Mason,  Mr.  Madison  and  Jefferson,  led  the  people  in  the  battle,  proclaim- 
ing both  political  and  religious  liberty,  bearing  even  violent  charges  of  infidelity 
by  their  opponents.  Carolina,  intended  as  a  retreat  for  Cavaliers,  opened  its  cloors 
to  all  Protestants,  then  became  a  Royal  Province,  with  an  established  church  ruled 
by  Dissenters. 

In  the  revolution  in  this  State  the  first  declaration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  dis- 
established the  Churcn,  so  that  all  men  might  worship  God  as  they  conceived  Him, 
but  they  retained  the  oath  of  non-substantiation  of  the  English  Church,  thus  ex- 
cluding Catholics  and  Jews  from  holding  public  office,  which  last  restraint  was 
removed  by  the  influence  of  our  great  Mr.  Gaston.  Bishop  Meade  tells  us  that 
there  was   practically   no   Episcopal   influence  north   of   Maryland. 

Under  our  new  Confederation,  the  general  government  had  to  deal  with  broader 
views  on  questions  of  religion.  And  in  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence  a 
new  reformation  of  religious  freedom  was  proclaimed  to  the  world.  It  made  the 
teaching  of  our  Saviour  one  of  the  greatest  tenets  of  our  political  and  our  religious 
freedom.  To  "render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the 
things    that    are    God's." 

And  so  long  as  our  people  maintain  that  great  doctrine  of  Democracy  and  keep 
the  Church  and  State  separate,  only  so  long  will  they  be  a  free  people. 

So  believed  our  great  statesman  Harnett,  who  directed  the  quotation  from 
Alexander   Pope,   to   be   placed    on    his    tomb: 

"Slave  to  no  sect.     Who  takes  no  private  road; 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

For  he  saw  as  Pope  wrote:  "Where  faith,  love  and  morals  all  began.  All  ends 
in  love  of  God  and  love   of  man." 


SKETCHES  OF  CLERGY  AND  LAYMEN 

RT.  REV.  THOMAS  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

By  Bishop  Jos.  B.  Cheshire,  D.  D.,  and  other  sources 

In  1853,  at  the  Convention  held  that  year  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  we  were  guided  by 
God's  good  providence  to  the  election  as  our  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Atkinson,   D.    D.,   at    the  time  rector   of   Grace   Church,    Baltimore. 

He  was  born  August  6th,  1807,  and  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  clergyman  of 
England.  He  graduated  with  distinction  from  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia, 
in  a  class,  which  included  among  its  numbers  such  men  as  John  S.  and  William 
Ballard  Preston,  the  latter  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  General  Taylor's  adminis- 
tration. At  first  he  studied  for  the  Bar,  was  licensed,  and  practiced,  it  is  said 
with  great  success,  but  before  long  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Church,  that 
grand  old  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  preferred  sphere  of  his  life.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  never  been  anything  but  a  churchman, 
contrary  to  other  beliefs. 

In  1836  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  and  within  a  year  was  ordained  Priest,  and 
entered  upon  his  full  work  in  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Norfolk.  He  afterwards  moved 
to  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  later  called  to  St.  Peter's,  Baltimore,  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henshaw  to  the  Episcopate  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  consecrated  to  his  high  office,  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  New  York,  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Convention.  In  his  consecration,  Bishop  Spencer,  of  Madras, 
and  Bishop  Medley,  of  Frederickton,  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  Presiding. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity,   England. 

He  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  at  a  time  and  in  cir- 
cumstances which  might  with  great  reason  have  changed  his  attitude  (the  deflection 
of  Bishop  Ives).  A  man  of  very  marked  and  peculiar  attributes,  providentially  the 
qualities  needed  for  the  time  and  circumstances.  He  was  both  firm  and  gentle, 
vigorous  and  cautious;  an  intellect  of  a  sort  to  command  the  respect  of  all.  His 
power  as  a  speaker  and  preacher  was  exceptional,  dignified  and  genial,  devout  and 
agreeable.  His  views  were  broad  while  definite,  broad-minded — took  no  narrow 
or  partial  views,  his  judgment  sound. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  ruled  with  diligence  and  great  success.  As  a  preacher 
and  debater  his  power  of  logic  was  conspicuous  and  not  less  his  power  in  moving 
the  heart.  So  gentle,  so  mild,  the  little  children  clustered  around  him  in  affec- 
tion and  love.  His  facial  expression  was  so  attractive,  appearing  in  his  beautiful 
robes  and  vestments,  came  many  to  think  that  he  was  a  living  God  on  earth. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  Drane,  the  vestry  of  St.  James  invited  Bishop  Atkinson  to 
become  Rector  without  interruption  of  his  Episcopate,  and  to  select  his  assistant, 
so  Dr.  Watson  was  appointed  and  the  Bishop  resigned  the  rectorship,  serving  from 
March    1863    to    December    1864. 

His  part  in  the  restoration  of  union  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  separated  by  The  War  Between  the  States,  would  have  made  him 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  church. 

His  later  days  were  crowded  by  infirmity;  he  retired  to  his  home  and  on  the 
4th  day  of  January,  1881,  he  joined  the  Saints  in  heaven  above. 

He  was  buried  beneath  the  chancel  of  St.  James  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
where   he  awaits  the  call   of  his   Master. 


RT.  REV.  ALFRED  AUGUSTIN  WATSON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 

Dr.  Watson  was  assistant  to  Bishop  Atkinson,  1863,  the  Bishop  retiring  in 
1864  he  was  unanimously  elected  rector.  Born  in  New  York,  August  21,  1818; 
graduated  at  University  of  New  York,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841;  came  to  North  Carolina  to  be  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Joshia 
Collins,  of  Hillsboro.  Dr.  Watson  was  led  to  study  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  became  convinced  of  her  divine  origin  and  Apostolic  Authority;  was  baptized, 
confirmed  and  ordained  deacon  in  New  York,  following  the  ordination  to  the 
Priesthood  by  the  Right  Rev.  L.  Silliman  Ives,  in  1845,  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Fayetteville,   N.   C. 

In  an  address  by  him  in  1903,  he  tells  us  "Since  his  ordination,  he  has  served 
but  only  in  one  Diocese  in  his  entire  life  for  a  period  of  sixty  years."  His  first 
parish  was  a  small  one  at  Plymouth,  removing  to  Newbern  in  1858  to  assume 
charge  of  Christ  Church  until  the  outbreak  of  The  War  Between  the  States.  Because 
of  his  attachment  to  the  young  men  of  that  Parish,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as   Chaplain  of  the   Second  Regiment,   North   Carolina  troops. 

In  1865  the  rector  was  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant,  and 
the  Rev.  George  Patterson  was  appointed.  It  was  a  most  happy  combination  of 
elements  as  evidenced  in  the  flourishing  of  the  Parish.  At  Easter,  1870,  Rev.  Dr. 
Patterson  resigned  the  position  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Watson  and  accepted  a  call 
from  St.  John's  Church,  Wilmington,  as  rector.  Rev.  J.  R.  Joyner  succeeded  Dr. 
Patterson  as  assistant  at  St.  James  but  due  to  delicate  health,  he  served  but  a 
short   period    in    1873. 

Dr.  Watson  having  served  as  assistant  Rector  of  St.  James  from  1863  to  1864, 
then  advanced  to  the  rectorship  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Atkinson  and  so  con- 
tinued as  rector  until  his  election  as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  at  the  close  of  the  war,  1861-65,  the  conditions 
were  most  trying  but  gradually  became  more  normal,  yet  the  poverty  conditions  at 
the  time  were  hard  to  overcome,  not  only  the  purse  but  of  mind  and  heart,  guided 
by  a  determination  to  show  our  gratitude  to  a  most  merciful  God  in  delivering  us 
to  a  condition  of  peace  and  tranquility. 

With  such  a  happy  faculty  in  interesting  both  young  and  old  in  the  work  of 
the  Church,  he  held  children's  services,  occupying  the  front  pews,  did  all  the 
singing,  and  then  took  them  upon  the  tower  and  had  them  sing  carols.  It  is  an 
annual  custom  to  this  day  for  the  children  to  sing  the  carols  from  the  tower  on 
each   Easter   Morn  at   6   o'clock. 

The  foundation  of  a  new  Parish  House  was  laid  during  Holy  Week,  1892;  as  a 
memorial  to  Col.  R.  R.  Bridgers.  On  Advent  Sunday  of  the  same  year,  the  carved 
oak  Altar  and  Reredos,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Latimer, — Mr.  Silas  McBee  was 
the  designer  and  executor  of  this  beautiful  work,  used  for  the  first  time  on  this 
date;  St.  Agnes'  Guild  presented  the  East  window  over  the  Reredos.  Always  zeal- 
ous in  his  beautification  of  His  Temple  to  the  Glory  of  God,  he  procured  a  charter 
from  the  State  Legislature  as  a  corporateci  body  in  1893.  The  Seal  of  the  Parish 
was  secured,  a  simple  Cross  surrounded  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  James 
Parish,  Wilmington.  The  division  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  into  two 
Diocese,  for  the  better  advancement  of  His  Kingdom  was  agreed  upon. 

The  Primary  Convention  of  the  new  Diocese  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  New- 
bern, December  12th,  1883,  was  organized  under  the  name  of  "The  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina." 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Augustin  Watson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  then  Rector  of  St. 
James  Parish,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  unanimously  elected  Bishop  of  the  new 
Diocese.  Impressive  consecration  ceremonies  were  held  within  the  church  of  which 
he  had  been  its  Rector  for  twenty-one  years,  on  Easter  Thursday  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1884.  At  once  the  formation  of  a  new  Diocese  created  new  interest  under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Watson,  and  his  work  was  rewarded  with  signal  advance- 
ment, and  increase  upon  all  sections  of  the  new  Diocese.  Thus  Bishop  Watson  was 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese.  He  was  succeeded  as  Rector  of  St.  James  by 
Rev.    Robert   Strange. 

On  Good  Friday,  April  1st,  1905,  he  was  called  from  his  earthly  labors  to  join 
the   Saints   in  heaven   above. 


RT.  REV.  ROBERT  STRANGE,  D.  D. 

1857-1904 

Robert  Strange,  the  third  citizen  of  North  Carolina  to  give  distinction  to  that 
name,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  December  6th,  1857.  His  faher,  Col.  Robert  Strange, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  Army,  was  an  eminent  lawyer.  Equally 
esteemed  for  his  character  and  godly  life,  prominent  and  influential  in  the  church. 
Robert's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  (name  Caroline),  of 
a  family  long  prominent  in  Wilmington,  and  for  several  generations  identified  with 
St.  James  Church. 

Bishop  Strange  thus  sprung  from  and  was  associated  with  those  who  had  long 
been  part  of  the  best  life  and   history   of   North   Carolina. 

From  his  native  school  of  Wilmington,  he  attended  the  noted  school  of  Horner 
and  Graves  in  Hillsboro.  Among  his  classmates  were  Bishop  Horner,  Judge  Robert 
W.  Winston  and  other  eminent  men.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1879  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Among  his  classmates  were  a  Bishop,  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
an  Attorney  General,  also  a  member  of  Congress,  besides  several  distinguished 
students;  Charles  B.  Aycock,  our  Educational  Governor,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Charles 
D.  Mclver,  and  James  I.  Joyner,  Gov.  Locke  Craig. 

In  the  university  Robert  Strange  took  his  place  among  the  leaders.  A  class  was 
prepared  for  confirmation  and  presented  to  Bishop  Atkinson  on  November  20,  1877. 
Among  those  confirmed  was  Robert  Strange.  In  1880  he  applied  to  Bishop  Atkinson 
as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  in  the  Diocese  of  North   Carolina. 

In  1883  he  went  to  Brunswick  County,  Virginia  and  joined  Mrs.  Buford  as  a 
cateclist  and  lay  missionary.     He  was  in  no  haste  to  be  ordained. 

The  new  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  had  been  erected  and  organized,  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Watson  at  the  head  of  the  new  Diocese,  his  former  Pastor  and  Rector  of  St. 
James  in  his  native  Parish  in  Wilmington.  He  attended  Bishop  Watson's  consecra- 
tion in  St.  James  Church  April  17,  1884,  and  three  days  later,  Sunday,  April  20, 
his  beloved  Bishop  ordained  him  to  the  Diaconate,  where  he  was  baptized  in  infancy 
and    in   which    his    mother's   family    worshipped    for    many    generations. 

After  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  sought  new  health  and  energy  he  received  a 
call  to  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
Priesthood  by  Bishop  Lyman  in  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  the 
twenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  November  15,  1885,  along  with  Rev.  Walter 
J.    Smith. 

For  a  year  or  more  he  remained  in  Raleigh,  then  came  the  irresistible  call — 
from  his  mother  church — to  become  their  rector.  He  moved  to  Wilmington  in 
the  year  1887  and  became  Rector  of  St.  James  Church  with  the  feeling  that  it  was 
a  dispensation  from  his  merciful  Father  to  return  to  those  loved  ones  whom  he 
knew  and  loved. 

In  19.00  a  call  from  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  one  of  the  notable  parishes 
in  the  South,  for  four  years,  with  incessant  demands  upon  his  spiritual,  intellectual 
and   physical   resources. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor   of    Divinity   in    1894. 

Robert  Strange  became  the  second  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  and 
was  consecrated  in  St.  James,  all  Saints  dav  1904.  The  church  where  he  was  bap- 
tized by  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Drane,  D.  D.,  where  he  had  been  taught  in  its  Sunday 
School  from  boyhood.  The  sermon  was  by  the  eloquent  Bishop  Randolph  of  South- 
ern Virginia  and  the  presenters,  were  the  Bishops  of  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
and  his  ex-classmate,  Bishop  Horner. 

As  a  special  preacher  he  was  much  sought  in  this  State  and  the  nation.  March 
1907  he  preached  the  "Hale  Sermon"  in  Chicago,  in  May  the  "Flower  Sermon"  in 
St.  Louis,  and  others. 

He  returned  to  Wilmington  in  the  spring  of  1914,  which  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  He  administered  confirmation  to  a  large  class  in  Wilmington,  as 
well  as  presided  in  his  Diocesan  convention  May  16,  1914.  "Soon  the  curtains  of 
his  earthly  scene  closed  around  him,  the  evening  shadows  came  down;  and  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  his  spirit  to  greet  the  eternal  dawn,"  Thursday,  August  23,  1914. 

His  mortal  remains  were  laid  under  the  chancel  of  St.  James  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  August  25,  1914.  The  Bishops  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
Asheville,  and  Coadjuster  of  Southern  Virginia,  the  entire  body  of  his  Diocese, 
clergy,  and  visiting  clergymen  of  other  Diocese  and  loved  clergymen  and  citizens 
of  Wilmington   paid   tribute   to  his   name. 


RT.  REV.  THOMAS   CAMPBELL   DARST,  D.  D. 
1875-1939 

Born  in  Pulaski,  Virginia,  November  10th,  1875,  of  parents  who  were  reared  in 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  Though,  when  he  attained  his  majority,  he  informed  his 
beloved  mother,  Margaret  (Glendy)  Darst  that  he  had  decided  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  and  selected  that  of  the  Episcopal  doctrine.  His  beloved  and  sainted 
mother  in   her  passing  prayer  said,  "I  bequeath  thee  to   His   Divine  will." 

He  attended  Roanoke  College  and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  In  1902 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  Peterkin,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Priest 
in  1903.  Called  as  assistant  at  Christ  Church,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  1902-03, 
following  as  Rector  of  Meade  and  John's  Parish,  at  Uppervi'lle,  Virginia,  1903-05. 
Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1905-09.  Accepted  a  call  from 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  1909-14,  then  as  Rector  of  St.  James 
Church,  Richmond,  Virginia,  an  outstanding  Parish  of  the  South,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  attracting  many  noted  Divines. 

When  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  was  bereaved  of  its  beloved  and  sainted 
Bishop,  Robert  Strange,  a  loss  difficult  to  replace — one  who  could  fill  the  void  left 
open  by  that  Divine  and  godly  soul,  beloved,  not  alone  among  his  people,  but  those 
of  the  Church  generally  throughout  the  country.  A  difficult  task  indeed,  but  all 
eyes  centered  upon  one  only,  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell  Darst,  who  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  held  in  St.  Peter's,  Washington,  as  its 
Diocesan  Bishop.  Consecrated  to  the  Holy  Order  in  St.  James',  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
January  6th,  1915,  and  will  observe  his  Silver  Jubilee  as  Bishop  in  January  1940. 
A  loving  and  affectionate  disposition,  as  a  pLdpit  orator,  his  theological  discourses  are 
impressive  and  convincing,  his  administrative  abilty  sound  in  judgment,  his  warm 
and  sympathetic  nature  appeals  to  anyone;  the  friend  in  sorrow;  the  comforter  in 
affliction   or  distress. 

His  popularity  extends  beyond  his  own  Church,  and  is  sought  in  many  public 
discussions. 

He  served  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on  Evangelism, 
having  just  retired  as  President  of  the  Provisional  Synod.  Note  his  further  ad- 
vancement.    A  man  of  God  and  loved   bv  mankind. 


REV.  ADAM  EMPIE,  D.  D. 
1811-1814—1816-1829 

Adam  Empie  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1785,  attended  Union  College, 
was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Tillotson,  Secretary  of  State,  entered  the  ministry  in 
1809,  his  first  services  being  at  St.  George's  Church,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  accepting 
a  call  to  St.  James  in  November  1811. 

He  found  a  weak,  unoiganized  Parish,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  com- 
municants had  increased  from  21  to  102,  and  this  church  became  a  constructive 
force  in  the   community,   which   it   has   held   since. 

Accepting  a  call  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  he 
became  its  first  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  English  and  Rhetoric  from  1814  to  1816, 
then  return  to  St.  James  and  conducted  a  successful  ministry  'till  fall  of  1829.  when 
he  left  to  become  Rector  of  Bruton  Parish  and  President  of  College  of  William 
and   Mary,  Williamsburg,   Va. 

He  did  a  noteworthy  work  as  President  and  put  the  College  on  the  road  to 
its  later  successes. 

In  1837  he  was  called  to  Richmond,  Va.,  to  head  a  new  church,  which  was  built 
for  him,  and  he  named  it  after  St.  James  here,  serving  until  1853,  when  suffering 
a  stroke,  he  retired  and  died  here  in  1860. 

A  volume  of  Empie's  Sermons  had  a  vogue  in  a  day  more  interested  than  the 
present  and  gave  his  attitude  to  the  questions  of  life. 

A  handsome  man  of  engaging  personality,  consecrated  to  his  life's  work,  learned 
in  theology,  reading  the  classics  fluently  he  put  forth  all  his  efforts  under  con- 
tinued  ill   health,  which   he   never   let   deter   him. 


REV.  ADAM  EMPIE,  D.  D. 

His  life  was  laborious,  teaching  as  well  as  preaching  for  many  years,  leading  in 
civic  or  religious  work  for  the  general  good  of  his  ideas,  as  against  protest,  he 
first  taught  religious   subejets  to  slaves   in  Richmond. 

An  able  administrator  he  helped  every  institution  he  touched,  and  he  spoke 
without  fear  or  favor  his  ideas  of  right. 

Back  of  the  chancel  of  one  of  his  churches  in  letters  of  gilt  was  his  favorite 
text:      "Be   ye   doers   of   the   Word   and   not   hearers   only." 

He   lived    it. 


REV.  ROBERT  BRENT  DRANE,  D.  D. 
1836-1843—1844-1862 

By  Col.  James   G.   Burr 

Dr.  Drane  was  born  in  Prince  George  County,  Maryland,  and  educated  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  1820,  graduating  with  distinction  in  his  class.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  course  that  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  he  determined  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
Maker.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  applied  himself  to  the  preparation  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  those  sacred  duties,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Criswold, 
May  3rd,  1827,  and  to  the  ministry  by  the  Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  in  Washing- 
ton City.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct  data  in  regard  to  his  early 
labors,  but  while  in  charge  of  St.  James  Church  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1828 
he  accepted  a  call  in  1836  from  St.  James,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where  with  a  slight 
interregnum  of  a  few  months,  he  labored  most  faithfully  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  he  passed  to  his  rest. 

The  relationship  existing  between  him  and  his  flock  was  like  that  of  a  father 
and  his  children,  whom  he  had  received  into  the  Church  in  holy  baptism  and  had 
grown  up  around  him.  These  little  ones  were  again  being  brought  into  the  Church, 
and  in  blessing  them,  he  felt  as  if  they  were  his  own. 


REV.  ROBERT  BRENT  DRANE,  D.   D. 

Dr.  Drane  was  a  man  of  portly  presence  and  great  dignity  of  manners.  More 
methodical  than  brilliant,  more  augmentative  than  fanciful,  he  was  at  all  times  im- 
pressive and  frequently  eloquent.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  distinguished  for 
cogency  of  reasoning  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  enforced  the  truths  he 
inculcated. 

His  style  was  clear,  vigorous  and  forcible,  not  disdaining  ornament,  but  using 
its  simple  way  by  way  of  illustration.  He  was  a  laborious'  student,  a  man  of  decided 
ability,  skilled  in  dialectics,  and  remarkable  for  his  strong  practical  common  sense 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  world. 

He  was  courteous  and  affable,  not  giving  to  levity,  but,  in  society  of  friends, 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  charms  of  social  intercourse.  A  devoted  pastor, 
a  true  friend,  an  earnest  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  a  Christian  gentleman  in  the 
broadest   sense   of  the   term. 

In  1840  he  received  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  and  again  in  1847  a 
pressing  one  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  his  native  state,  but  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  St.  James  were  too  near  his  heart,  and  could  not  be  broken.     Both  were  declined. 

During  his  rectorship  the  present  church  of  St.  James,  and  that  of  St.  John's 
were  erected.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  latter,  and  by  counsel  and  advice, 
and  liberal  contribution,  aided  materially  in  carrying  forward  the  work  to  a  success- 
ful completion.  But  it  was  around  the  altar  of  St.  James  that  his  tenderest  affec- 
tion clustered.  At  that  altar  he  had  served  for  five  and  twenty  years;  within  her 
sacred  walls  he  had  taught  his  people  the  blessed  truths  of  our  most  holy  faith, 
illustrating  by  his  example  the  purity  of  his  devotion  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  people  were  content  to  follow  wherever  he  might 
lead;  no  wonder,  therefore,  through  willing  hands  has  been  placed  a  marble  tablet  in 
the  Church,  near  that  altar  at  which  he  served  so  long,  commemorative  of  his  vir- 
tues, that  his  proudest  monument  should  not  be  in  sculptured  marble,  but  in  the 
love  his  people  bore  him  living,  and  the  grief  with  which  they  mourned  him   dead. 

On  the  Hth  of  October,  1862  struck  by  the  dread  disease,,  he!  tottered  and  fell — 
fell  ivith  his  harness  on,  at  the  noblest  place  where  man  can  fall,  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  a  sublime  duty. 


REV.  WILLIAM  H.  MILTON,  D.  D. 

1906-1936 

Our   Beloved  Rector   Emeritus 

With  a  revival  of  added  spirit  creating  a  new  and  progressive  era  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  James  Church  foreshadowing'  a  forward  movement  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Christ's  Kingdom;  to  Rev.  William  H.  Milton  belongs  the  honor  "Our  Most 
Beloved  Rector"  serving  St.  James  Church  for  twenty-seven  years,  exceeding  such 
previous    service   by    anyone. 


REV.  MORTIMER  W.  GLOVER— 1936- 

In  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Rev.  William  H.  Milton,  D.  D.,  confronted  with 
a  difficult  problem  to  secure  one  whose  records  would  accord  with  the  same  spirit, 
so  long  endured  by  one  who  guided  our  spiritual  paths  toward  a  better  life. 

Indebted  as  we  are  to  a  merciful  Father,  in  granting  us  that  same  beautiful 
spirit  as  his  predecessors  in  the  advancement  of  His  Kingdom,  as  possessed  by  the 
Rev.   Mortimer  W.  Glover  to  fill  the  important  position  as  our  Rector. 

In  the  prime  of  life's  journey,  a  thorough  theologian  and  preacher,  an  attractive 
personality,  with  an  affectionate  and  tender  disposition,  yet  firm  with  his  convic- 
tions,  success   will   follow   him    to   a   higher   level. 

Our  new  Councilor  and  Rector  has  won  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  our  prayers  are  tendered  to  Mr.  Glover,  in  the  wish  of  happiness,  love 
and  devotion   in  his   ministry   at   St.   James. 

Rev.  Mortimer  W.  Glover,  born,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1896.  Graduate  of  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  and  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Ordained  Deacon  1920; 
Priest,  1920.  Married  Gladys  Eugenia  Alexander,  1922.  Missionary  in  charge  of 
St.  Paul's,  Graniteville,  S.  C,  1920-21;  Rector,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Hartsville,  S.  O, 
1921-25;  Holy  Cross,  Sanford,  Florida,  1925-20;  St.  John's,  Tampa,  Florida,  1930-31; 
Christ  Church,   Macon,   Georgia,   1931-36;    St.  James,   Wilmington,   1936. 


DR.  ARMAND  JOHN  deROSSET,  SR..  M.  D. 
1767-1859 

By  Rev.  Robert  Brent  Diane,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Armand  John  deRosset  was  born  in  Wilmington  November  17,  1767.  His 
father,  Moses  John  deRosset,  was  Mayor  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act  by  Parliament,  and  acted  well  his  part  during  the  troublous  times 
of  that  period.  As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Cape  Fear  people  in  the 
"times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  even  in  a  work  like 
this,  to  recall  some  of  their  proceedings: 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  and  among  such  a:  people  that  the  youthful  days  of 
Dr.  DeRosset  were  passed.  In  early  life  he  had  advantages  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  beyond  most  young  men  of  his  day,  attending  school  in  Hillsboro  and 
matriculating  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1784.  In  the  year  1788 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Medical  College,  rendered 
famous  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  became 
the  pupil  of  that  great  man.  It  was  not  long  before  he  won  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  his  preceptor.  In  company  with  Dr.  Rush  he  enjoyed  the  honor  and 
pleasure    of    several    interviews    with    Benjamin    Franklin. 

He  received  his  medical  diploma  in  the  year  1790,  and  immediately  returned 
home,  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  industry  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his    profession. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  St.  James's  Church — one  of  its  main  pil- 
lars— zealous  in  its  cause,  ever  alive  to  its  interests,  and  contributing  largely  to 
its  support  and  extension.  When  the  old  church  was  torn  down,  and  a  lot  pur- 
chased for  a  new  edifice,  the  ground  being  narrow  and  confined,  the  doctor's  liberal- 
ity enlarged  it  to  ample  dimensions.  When  it  was  determined  to  erect  St.  John's 
he  presented  the  lot  upon  which  that  beautiful  structure  now  rests.  The  pews  in 
these  churches  were  appraised  by  the  Vestry  at  sums  varying  from  one  to  four 
hundred  dollars.  Of  course  this  was  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  opulent. 
Dr.  DeRosset  took  a  first  class  pew  in  each  church. 

He  resided  during  his  whole  life  in  the  brick  building  at  the  intersection  of 
Market  and  Third  streets,  almost  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  that  church  he  loved 
so  well,  and  there,  on  the  1st  April,  1859,  Laving  outlived  all  his  contemporaries,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  four  score  and  twelve  years,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
leaving   behind   him    not   an   enemy   in  the  world. 
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DR.  ARMAND  JOHN  deROSSET,  JR.,  M. 
1807-1897 


D. 


Any  sketch  of  Dr.  deRosset  which  omitted  his  life  long  service  to  the  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  devoted  member,  would  be  sadly  defective;  but  mention  of  only 
a  few  facts  in  that  connection  will  now  be  made.  He  was  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  earliest  manhood,  and  held  the  most 
responsible  and  prominent  positions  which  a  layman  can  hold  therein.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  senior  warden  of  St.  James'  Church  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  continued  so  until  his  death.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina (before  it  was  divided)  for  many  years,  and  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina  and  member  of  its  standing  committee  from  its  first  organization 
until  too  enfeebled  to  perform  its  duties;  and  he  has  represented  his  Diocese  as  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Convention  continuously  for  more  than  a  half  century,  acting 
on  the  most  important  committees  of  that  body,  and  thus  becoming  well  known  to 
Episcopalians  throughout  the  country. 

Throughout  his  life  Dr.  deRosset  always  acted  upon  the  principle  that  "duty 
is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language."  He  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  fearlessly, 
honestly  and  courteously,  and  "bore  without  abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 

Dr.  deRosset  was  a  marked  man  in  many  ways;  generous  with  his  means  in 
the  industrial  movements,  in  advancing  education  among  the  poor,  in  charity  and 
his  church. 

"His    children    and    his    children's    children    rise    up    and    call    him    blessed." 

The  best  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverence  and  respect  with 
which  he  was  regarded  and  treated  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Having  served  his  Maker  and  his  fellow  man  in  his  generation,  he  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  having,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  prayers  of  his 
Church,  "the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience;  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  in  the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith;  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  relig- 
ious and  holy  hope;  in  favor  with  Thee  our  God,  and  in  perfect  charity  with  the 
world." 


'ECCE  HOMO"  (Behold  the  Man) 


STORY  OF  PICTURE 

This  painting-,  "Ecce  Homo"  (Behold  The  Man)  showing'  the  head  of  Christ 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  has  a 
glamorous  and  historic  background  having  been  taken  from  one  of  three  pirate 
ships  that  attacked  the  Colonial  town  of  Brunswick  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  14  miles  below  Wilmington,  about  1749.  The  pirates  were  driven  off 
and  one  of  the  ships  was  sunk.  When  the  salvage  was  removed  the  painting  was 
found  in  the  Captain's  cabin.  In  the  year  1760  the  painting  was  given  to  the 
Parish  of  St.  James,  in  Wilmington  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  has  been  on 
the  walls  of  St.  James  Church  since.  This  painting  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  scenes 
of  passion  as  described  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  XXVII  Chapter,  27th,  28th  and 
29th  verses. 
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